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American Practice of Surgery: A Complete System of the 
Science and Art of Surgery. By Representative Surgeons 
of the United States and Canada. Edited by Joseph H. 
Bryant, M.D., and Albert H. Buck, M.D., of New York City. 
Complete in eight volumes. Vol. I, pp. 818. New York: 
William Wood & Co., 1906. 

Surgery, its Principles and Practice. By Various Authors. 
Edited by William Williams Keen, M.D., LL.D. In five 
volumes. Vol. I, pp. 983. Philadelphia and London: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1906. 

The appearance of the initial volumes of two Systems of Surgery 
within a few months of each other naturally raises a query as to 
the utility in general of such treatises. The mere fact that two 
systems are being published simultaneously does not prove that 
there is need for both, yet it is at least evidence that there are good 
prospects of each meeting with a cordial reception, since works of 
such magnitude are seldom undertaken without assured support. 

There are two chief forms in which surgical literature of a per¬ 
manent kind is placed before the public—the monograph and the 
system. While the author who presents his views in the form of a 
monograph rarely is recognized as such an authority during his 
lifetime as is the author or editor of a system, yet, in years to come, 
his work advances to a higher niche in the temple of fame, while 
the system is replaced, discarded, even forgotten. Who reads 
Heister or Boyer? Who does not read Malgaigne, Paget, Gurlt? 
The reason for this difference, we venture to think, is that the chife 
value of a “system” consists in its being systematic—that is, in the 
fact that all subjects of surgery are included in its volumes,.the little 
as well as the great, the rare diseases as well as those of frequent 
occurrence. In a monograph the author deals with one subject or 
at most with a group of subjects closely related; and his personality 
lends character to the whole. In a system the text should be cyclo¬ 
pedic in character. Hence it is that skilled taxonomists make the 
best editors; and on this account mainly, we think, do the volumes 
at present under discussion fall short of the standard which the 
reviewer has in mind. 

The first of these two volumes claims for itself a distinctively 
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American character; and, while we have no sympathy with that 
narrow provincialism which prefers an American to a foreign .work 
merely because it is American, yet we fee! no fair-minded critic 
can deny that representative American surgeons are at least as well 
qualified to write upon surgical topics as are those of any other 
single nation. This, however, is not asserting, and indeed we do 
not admit, that a still better system could not be produced by the 
judicious selection of authors from European as well as American 
countries. 

We do not believe that an editor’s labors consist solely in outlining 
the plan of a work and in selecting authors for the various articles, 
and then turning the authors loose into the field of surgery to wander 
where and at what length they will. We hold that the editor should 
personally supervise the construction of each article, and so correlate 
one to the other that a finished whole shall ultimately be presented 
to the reader. Keen, who in this arduous task has had the efficient 
aid of J. Chalmers DaCosta, fulfils, in these respects, the duties 
which we think appertain to an editor more successfully than do 
Bryant and Buck. 

In the American Practice of Surgery the basic principles are dis¬ 
cussed in five parts: I. Inflammation (Warthin); disturbances 
of nutrition (Nicholls, of Montreal); repair (E. H. Nichols, of 
Boston); tumors (Nicholls); theories of tumor formation (McGraw); 
parasitical relations of cancer (Gaylord). II. Infections of occa¬ 
sional occurrence (Paul M. Pilcher, of New York)—a thoroughly 
unscientific contribution; surgical shock (Bloodgood)—much superior 
to Crile’s parallel contribution in Keen’s Surgery. III. Surgical 
diagnosis (Bryant)—a diffuse and rambling essay; body fluids in 
surgery (Harlow Brooks); radiographic interpretation of epiphyses 
(Hickey); technique of radiography (Osgood, of Boston)—a very 
technical paper. IV. General surgical treatment (J. E. Moore). 
V. Prognosis (Leonard W. Bacon, of New Haven). 

The first volume of Keen’s System includes: Physiology (Crile); 
hematology (Da Costa)—a needlessly elaborate and technical paper; 
infection and immunity (Hektoen)—orderly, concise, intelligible; 
inflammation (Adami); suppuration, abscess, ulcers, gangrene, etc., 
(Freeman); repair (Francis Carter Wood); thrombosis and em¬ 
bolism, erysipelas, tetanus, scurvy, special infections, and poisoned 
wounds—articles by Frazier, much in the manner of his recent 
contributions to Progressive Medicine ; traumatic fevers (Eugene 
A. Smith); rickets (Nichols, of Boston); surgical tuberculosis 
(J. Chalmers DaCosta); chancroids and syphilis (Edward Martin); 
tumors (Bland-Sutton); wounds and contusions (Crile). 

Each volume opens with an historical sketch, that in the American 
Practice of Surgery, by Stephen Smith, being limited to the evolu¬ 
tion of American surgery, while Mumford, of Boston, in the other 
work begins his tale from the twin egg of Led a. Smith's article 
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is sufficiently interesting, but possesses a biographical style which 
is wearying to the reader, and there are some inconsequential 
blunders which are an annoyance to anyone who loves accuracy of 
statement. One such is his constant reference to the University 
of Pennsylvania by the name of “University Medical College, 
Philadelphia.” Mumford’s style is distinctly individual, and at 
times decidedly undignified. His hortatory expressions are such as 
will give cause for offence to many students, while in others they 
will produce a derisive curl of the lip. His facts are not always 
exact, and we would caution the inexperienced reader against 
accepting as gospel truth the statement that Rhea Barton is re¬ 
membered chiefly for his osteotomy of the knee . The reference on 
the same page to McClellan's operation for removal of the entire 
scapula and clavicle is inaccurate, since this operation was an “am¬ 
putation above the shoulder.” His citations of the titles of medieval 
Latin works show a curious fondness for inversions in the order 
of words. To devote fourteen pages to John Hunter and his times, 
with twenty-two pages to all preceding and twenty-four to subse¬ 
quent times, seems ill-balanced. Surely Maisonneuve is more 
worthy of mention than von Kern and von Walther; Bonetus is not 
mentioned at all; Morgagni is merely named; and though a portrait 
of Astley Cooper is given, his career is disposed of in two lines, and 
that of le grand Petit in one! 

Inflammation is discussed by Warthin in the American Practice 
of Surgery , and by Adami in the system edited by Keen. While 
Warthin's article is sufficient, we cannot but feel that its distin¬ 
guished author is capable of better work. The subject is treated 
in too hazy and uncertain a manner for us to consider the article 
practical; yet there is too little profundity of thought for it to be 
classed as a masterpiece in the realm of theory. It has impressed 
us as the work of a man who, although perhaps an excellent teacher, 
yet lacks the pen of a ready writer—one who cannot lucidly express 
either his own thoughts or those of other people. His mind appears 
to be convinced of nothing; instead of giving its due weight to each 
of the factors usually recognized as playing a part in this complex 
process, he gives them all nearly equal weight, so that his article is 
like the concluding chapter of Rasselas, in which nothing is con¬ 
cluded. 

Few things really new have been added to the pathology of in¬ 
flammation since the day of Metchnikoff’s discovery. Probably 
the most important is the bactericidal action of the blood plasma and 
of the fluid m exudates; and the next, the discovery of rudimentary 
lymph nodes throughout the tissues which supply a large proportion 
of the cellular elements found in a part which is inflamed. * This 
source of supply is more emphasized by Warthin than by Adami, 
who, however, accepts as proved that much of the round-cell 
infiltration has its origin in proliferation of endothelial cells of one 
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kind or another. Both these authors classify tuberculosis, syphilis, 
etc., as inflammations with special characteristics due to the cause 
and to the tissues affected. Though this is an unusual view to 
take at the present day, it is one which has always appealed to us 
as logically correct It is, however, a view which is categorically 
denied in other portions of both volumes. The writers on inflam¬ 
mation also consider granulating wounds identical with ulcers, 
while a very emphatic denial of this dictum is found later in the 
volumes. 

Such contradictions, moreover, are not confined to purely theo¬ 
retical considerations. Thus we find Smith, of Buffalo, recom¬ 
mending, in Keen's Surgery , a separate building for the hospital 
treatment of erysipelas, while Frazier, in the same work, expresses 
the opinion that it is safe to treat it in the general ward with other 
infected wounds. For our own part, we think the former opinion 
in each case not only saner, but more safe, and join with the philos¬ 
opher when he exclaimed: “Enure malo cum Plaione , quam cum 
istie vera serdire.” 

In Bryant and Buck's work the article on tumors is by Nicholls, 
of Montreal; in Keen's volume it is by Bland-Sutton.' It is said to 
be a maxim of the civil law that definitions are hazardous, and in no 
respect, perhaps, is this more evident than in attempting to define a 
tumor. Nicholls agrees with Thoma in calling a tumor an inde¬ 
pendent new-growth. Bland-Sutton is too wary to be trapped into 
definitions of any kind. His article, one of the best in the volume, 
deals with the question in a broad way, and does not descend to 
many details. He makes little attempt at classification, but dis¬ 
cusses in his usual masterly and comprehensive manner the olinipji.1 
course and the symptoms of the various well-recognized types of 
tumor. His aim is to reduce the number of new-growths, and he 
is apparently of the opinion that tumors differ from the infectious 
granulomas only in the same way as these latter differ from ordi¬ 
nary inflammation. • Indeed, to anyone who reads Strieker's studies 
in tiie pathology of inflammation, with the hindsight derived from 
a knowledge of Coley's work in the serum-therapy of tumors, it is 
not very difficult to detect the inkling of such an idea in the writings 
of the great Austrian pathologist himself. 

Nicholls’ article on tumors is much concerned with the subject 
of classification, which is the most important question of all at 
present, because only when we have them classified can we have 
any accurate idea as to their cause. He gives Adami's classification 
of tumors as an improvement upon the embiyological classification 
of Waldeyer, but does not adopt it Although this comparatively 
new classification appeals to us as philosophically correct, we quite 
agree with Nicholls that it is too complex to be adopted for general 
use at present We cannot, however, agree with Nicholls that the 
classification which he does adopt presents any advantages whatever, /' 
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except that of allowing tumors to be described very nearly in any 
sequence that may happen to strike the fancy of the writer. 

McGraw supplements the article by Nicholls with a concise but 
thorough paper on theories of tumor formation. The sum of our 
knowledge is well expressed in his phrase that Nature abhors a 
cellular anarchy. 1 Gaylord still further elaborates this subject by 
a temperate and conservative article on the parasitical relations of 
cancer. This whole paper, like most in the volume, might well be 
condensed into less than half its space, yet the argument is complete 
as it is, and perhaps would have less force if more succinctly stated. 
It is encouraging to note that as Gaylord’s experience increases 
he hi less ready to believe every unusual feature he sees in the blood 
to be a parasite of cancer. The readers of this Journal will com¬ 
pare with surprise his present views with those which he expressed 
m its pages not many years since. * 

Yet, with all his conservative statements, Gaylord comes very 
near, we think, to proving the parasitical origin of cancer, save for 
the “if” with which his statements begin: “If a primary cancer,” 
he says, “starts from a given centre and the cancerous transforma¬ 
tion spreads from cell to cell, it must be that that force or factor 
which endows normal epithelium with the power of limiiless 
proliferation is transferred, at least for a certain period of time, 
from the involved cells to the adjoining normal ones.” Although 
he quotes Orth as supporting similar views, it seems to us more 
rational to suppose that cancer is propagated by proliferation of 
already diseased cells, rather than by infection or metaplasia of 
healthy cells; and as the interpretation of microscopic changes is 
confessedly difficult, we must still look upon this conclusion as 
dependent upon a very large If. 

We have left ourselves, much to our regret, no space to speak of 
the excellencies of these volumes. If our review seem to some 
unduly critical, we can only plead in justification our view that . 
the good points speak for themselves and that a reviewer’s function 
is rather to discover shortcomings than to cover all with a gloss 
of indiscriminate praise. We would like to speak of Da Costa’s 
article—the only truly encyclopedic contribution in either volume 
—on surgical tuberculosis, in Keen’s Surgery; and of the novel and 
effective paper in Bryant and Buck’s system on the radiographic 
interpretation of the epiphyses, by Preston M. Hickey, of Detroit; 
as well as of other articles too numerous to mention. There is a 
mine of information within these covers, not always in easily acces¬ 
sible form, nob is it always the purest ore; but such as will well 
repay earnest and conscientious study. A. P. C. A. 
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The Eye and the Nervous System. Thf.ir Diagnostic 
Relations.. By Various Authors. Edited by William 
Campbell Posey, M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology in the Phila¬ 
delphia Polyclinic and College for Graduates in Medicine; and 
William G. Spiller, M.D., Professor of Neuropathology and 
Associate Professor of Neurology in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Illustrated. Pp. 988. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1906. 

In estimating the value of a large and important book like this, 
the reviewer naturally strives to judge of its merits from several 
points of view. Does it really fill a gap? Does it successfully 
carry out the plan laid down in the preface? Does it make con¬ 
tributions of value to our knowledge? Is it uniform in its excellence 
and free from marked defects? Does it compare favorably with 
other books of its own class? -Some of these questions require a 
careful answer, but it may fairly be said that, on the whole, the 
work will be welcomed as a dear, practical and conscientious dis¬ 
cussion of an important group of subjects. As the sense of vision 
played such a large part in the evolution of our minds and brains, 
so the diseases which centre on the visual apparatus are of immense 
importance, both in their practical and in their scientific aspects, 
and there is no other treatise in our tongue that presents the various 
matters here at stake in so comprehensive and so modem a form as 
this. 

The book with which one naturally compares it is the monu¬ 
mental work Die Neurologic dee Auges, by vVilbrand and Sanger. 
It must be admitted that, so far as they go, the three parts which 
comprise all that has thus far been published of this last-named 
work are so searchingly thorough, and gain so much by being 
practically written by the same hand, that they place it among 
monographs of a higher order than most of those which make up the 
volume now before us. On the other hand, the German work is 
far more limited in its scope, and, thus far at least, practical ques¬ 
tions of treatment are not discussed in it at all. 

As him been said, Posey and Spiller’s volume considers the dis¬ 
eases involving the eye and vision Horn a variety of standpoints, and 
it may be added at once that while this is one of the merits of the 
book, it is also one of its defects. Several long chapters might 
easily have been curtailed without any real sacrifice of their value 
for the main points at issue. This is true, for example, of the articles 
on tumors of the brain and on the diseases of the pons, although 
these articles, which are complied with admirable care by Dr. 
Spiller and Dr. E. W. Taylor, are exceedingly interesting and valu¬ 
able. In both of them, all* that concerns the eyes is pointedly 
brought out, yet both contain much that seems irrelevant in this 
place. This criticism is still more applicable to the interesting 
papers on tremors, reflexes, and gaits by Dr. Sailer, and to 
that on degeneracy by Dr. Walton. Just because a certain pro- 
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portion of psychopathic patients have headache not referable 
to eye-strain and implying morbid sensitiveness, it seems going a 
little far to enter upon the whole subject of degeneracy and its 
physical marks, as a means of enabling the physician to diagnosti¬ 
cate his cases justly. 

One more criticism of a general nature may be made—although 
it is not more applicable to this book than to most text-books, not 
indeed so much—and this is, that in a number of the articles 
the subject of treatment gets an insufficient notice. Truly enough, 
this is a topic which the physician often finds but little pleasure 
in discussing when incurable disorders are in question, and yet it 
is one that most readers turn to with great eagerness. And when it 
is seen what an immense amount of patient research is expended 
on the elucidation of some fine point in pathology, and how the 
exact anatomical findings of one case after another are described, 
it is impossible to help wondering whether similar amounts of 
searching toQ expended on the study of the occasional successes 
in medical or surgical therapeutics might not be well repaid. 

With these qualifications, we feel amply justified in giving hearty 
praise to the twenty-one writers by whom the twenty-three chapters, 
which constitute the work, were contributed. The subjects taken 
up cover the anatomy and pathology of the nervous system so far 
as the visual apparatus is concerned; the examination of the muscles 
of the eye; the affections of the related nerves; and the many diseases 
of the nervous and other systems in which visual troubles play a 
part. Dr. Posey also contributes an excellent paper on mental 
symptoms due to operations on the eyes, and Dr. Charles H. Frazier 
another on the surgical treatment of intracranial lesions related, 
even remotely—very remotely—to disturbances of vision. 

It is difficult to comment on all these articles, but we mention as 
deserving of especial praise the various papers dealing with the 
mode of examination of the eye; the long, thorough, and judicious 
discussion of visual psychoses and neuroses, by Dr. G. E. de 
Schweinitz; the chapter, containing much that is rarely seen, on 
ocular disorders as related to the insanities, by Dr. F. X. Dercum; 
and that on amaurotic family idiocy and infantile cerebral palsies, 
by Dr. B. Sachs. 

Dr. Spiller’s anatomical observations are, as usual, admirable, 
and it is a tribute to him that several of the plates used in other 
articles are signed with his name. Dr. Mills’ paper on the psy¬ 
chology of vision and the diseases of the cortex gives a very con¬ 
scientious and careful discussion of pertain aspects of these subjects, 
but we bow more to his anatomical and clinical accuracy than to 
his psychological insight. In fact of real psychology, at all com¬ 
parable in value to his anatomy, we find but little. 

The book is excellently printed and is well illustrated, if not with 
the great fulness that characterizes the masterly volumes by Wilbrand 
and Saneer. J. J. P. 
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Atlas and Text-book of Homan Anatomy. By Phofessob J. 
Sobotta, of Wflrzburg. Edited, with additions, by J. Playfair 
McMurrich, AM., Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy in the Univer- 
■ sity of" Michigan, Ann Arbor. Volume I, pp. 258. Philadelphia 
and London: W. B. Saunders Co., 1906. 

Manual of Anatomy, Systematic and Pkactical, Including 
Embryology. By A M Bochanan, MA, M.D., C.M., 
F.R.P.S. (GIas.),Professor of Anatomy in Anderson’s College, 
Glasgow, Scotland. Vol. I, pp. 596. Chicago: W. T. Keener 
& Co., 1906. 

Volume I of Sobotta’s Atlas and Text-book of Human Anatomy, 
which is now given in its English dress, comprises a description 
of the bones, ligaments, joints, and muscles. The descriptions are 
thorough, accurate, and refreshing in their conciseness—a feature 
that will be highly prized by students and practitioners, for whom, 
indeed, especially the book has been prepared. What is known 
as the Basel nomenclature has been adopted throughout, but the 
American editor has anglicized most of the terms, except those in 
the section on myology, and in those relations in which the Basel 
term is unfamiliar to English-speaking students he has added 
also the more familiar term. Excellent, however, as is the text, it 
seems, as it were, overshadowed by the illustrations—320 in number. 
Photographs were utilized as the basis of most of the drawings; 
the finished plates comprise multicolored lithographs, prints made 
by the so-called three-color process, colored half-tones, a few simple 
line etchings, etc. In fidelity to nature, wealth of detail, and 
artistic beauty the illustrations are not equalled by those of any 
similar book with which we are acquainted. There is little doubt 
that among the many atlases and text-books of human anatomy 
this deservedly must take a front rank. 

Buchanan’s book, although a manual, is somewhat comprehensive 
in its inclusiveness, being designed as a text-book of systematic 
anatomy and a manual of practical anatomy, or dissection, and 
including also brief notes on embryology. Volume I deals with 
osteology and the anatomy of the upper and the lower limbs. The 
text, like that of Sobotta’s and most other anatomies, does not 
make veiy exciting reading; it is accurate and concise, but it does 
not differ from that of others in any noteworthy respect to call 
for particular comment—which in itself is praiseworthy, since 
there are many good anatomies. Almost one-half of the work is 
devoted to osteology—the best section of the book. The anatomy 
of the limbs is described as the structures are encountered in dis¬ 
section. The guide to the dissection of the extremities appended 
to the description of their structures is rather inadequate; its utility 
would have been much enhanced by more precise directions 
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relating to how to dissect, as well as what to dissect The illustra¬ 
tions—268—are much less pretentious than Sobotta’s. All are line 
cuts; most of them are original; many of them are colored—to indicate 
vessels, nerves, attachment of muscles, etc., and they serve their 
purpose well. The book is a personal volume, reflecting the views 
of a distinguished teacher, and doubtless it will be well received 
and prized by the author’s students and friends; but, lacking a 
distinguishing feature, such, for instance, as the illustrations of 
Sobotta’s book, it probably will not appeal to a very large circle of 
readers. A. K. 


Progressive Medicine. A Quarterly Digest op Advances, 
Discoveries, and Improvements in the Medical and Sur¬ 
gical Sciences. Edited by Hobart Amory Hare, M.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Therapeutics and MateriajMedica, Jefferson Medical 
College; assisted by H. R. M. Landis, M.D., Demonstrator 
of Clinical Medicine, Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 
Vol. IV, December, 1906. Pp. 349. Philadelphia and New 
York: Lea Brothers & Co., 1906. 

In this, the concluding volume of the series for 1906, J. Dutton 
Steele^ devotes one hundred and twenty pages to diseases of the 
digestive tract and allied organs. Special attention is given to a 
discussion of the significance of occult blood in the diagnosis of 
gastric and intestinal ulceration, variations in gastric secretion, 
radiography in the diagnosis of gastrointestinal disease, the varieties 
and the treatment of constipation, the morbid physiology of visceral 
pain, cholelithiasis, the stools in disease of the pancreas, and the 
absorptive power of the peritoneum, with special reference to Schmidt’s 
method of abdominal infusion. William T. Belfield discusses 
recent progress in diseases of the genitourinary organs, devoting 
special attention to tuberculosis, tumors, acute unilateral septic 
infarcts of the kidney, gonorrhoea, and prostatic hypertrophy. 
John Rose Bradford, discussing diseases of the kidneys, devotes 
especial^ attention to treatment Recent progress in fractures, 
dislocations, amputations, and the surgery of the extremities is 
discussed by Joseph C. Bloodgood—one hundred pages. Bone 
tumors, tuberculosis, and Bier’s hyperemia treatment are discussed 
in detail. H. R. M. Landis contributes a therapeutic referendum 
of sixty pages that will appeal to every general practitioner. 

The volume is a worthy successor of those that have gone before; 
nothing of moment seems to have escaped the vigilance of the 
editors, and all that counts for progress has been included. 

A. K. 
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Chemistry i, General, Medical, and Pharmaceutical, In¬ 
cluding the Chemistry of the U. S. Pharmacopeia. A 
Manual of the Science of Chemistry and its Applications to 
M-di-i™ and Pharmacy. By John Attfield, F.R.S., Professor 
of Practical Chemistiy to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain. Edited by Leonard Dobbin, Ph.D., Lecturer on 
Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. Nineteenth edition, 
pp. 760. Philadelphia and New York: Lea Brothers & Co., 
1906. 

The announcement of a nineteenth edition is, of itself, proof 
sufficient of unusual merit, and the additional fact that a book 
withstands the vicissitudes of forty years (since 1867) of scientific 
endeavor shows an extraordinary adaptability on the part of the 
author. As in earlier editions, so in the nineteenth. Professor 
A.tfi»M and his editor. Dr. Dobbin, have successfully accomplished 
their purpose to produce a manual of chemistiy in which not only 
the selpncp of chemistry should be taught, but in which also the 
chemistry of every substance having interest for students of medicine 
and of pharmacy should be set forth in all attainable exactness 
The new edition has been revised to conform to the new Umted 
States Pharmacopoeia. One may regret that some reference to 
has not been included. Still, two generations of scientists 
have grown up and thriven on the book; doubtless it will serve as 
pabulum for at least a third. ■ 


Diseases of Children. A Pocket Text-book. By George 
M. Tuttle, M.D., Attending Physician to St Luke s Hospital, 
St Louis, Mo. Second edition, pp. 392. Leo’s Series of Pocket 
Text-books. Edited by Bern B. Gallaudet, M.D. Philadelphia 
and New York: Lea Brothers & Co., 1907. 

The excellence of Prof. Tuttle’s work has carried it through two 
printings and now to a new edition, revised to represent advances 
to date. By considering only those diseases and phases of disease 
peculiar to the period from birth to adolescence, the author has 
found space to present all the essentials of pediatrics within a very 
compact volume. The various diseases are systematically discussed 
under appropriate subheadings, the typographical arrangement 
being such that any desired subject may be instantly found. 



